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Truth andError ; or the Science of Intellection. By Major J. 

W. Powell. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 

1898.— pp. 423. 

A constructive treatise on epistemology by an American author 
should receive from American students of philosophy a warm welcome. 
No one is fitted to produce such a treatise who is not, first, a profound 
student of psychology and of the history and method of philosophy, 
and unless, in the second place, he understands what the problem of 
epistemology is. The author of the volume under review — who is the 
director of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and late director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey — naturally is a student of the empirical 
sciences, and, as naturally, views the method of science as the only 
true method of constructive philosophy. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find at once that Major Powell misunderstands both the 
method and the problem of epistemology. That problem is not, as 
he puts it, what are the properties of matter, and how ( i. e. , by what 
faculties) they are cognized (p. 108); but how we transcend the sub- 
jective in our knowledge and come to know a real world ? 

As regards the general nature of the philosophy of the book under 
review, Major Powell is careful to explain in the very last sentence of 
the very last page. That his doctrine " is neither Idealism nor Mater- 
ialism ; I would fain (he says) call it the Philosophy of Science. ' ' 
His philosophy is not idealism, because it does not ' reify ' relations 
or reduce things to mere 'ideas' (Hegelian 'phantasms'); it is 
not materialism, because it does not make mind a function of matter, 
or make self-consciousness an epiphenomenon of the unconscious. It 
is the philosophy of science, beeause, first, the method of his philoso- 
phy is that of science (" experience, observation, and verification "), 
and because, secondly, his philosophy itself is the logical result of the 
four great doctrines of modern science (p. 9). This logical result 
becomes in Major Powell's hands a new hylozoism : The fundamental 
mistake of all philosophers preceding the author of this latest system 
of hylozoism is their failure to see that all matter eternally has con- 
sciousness as one of five 'essential properties'; that the universe in 
its minutest ' particles ' and in its totality is a hierarchy of conscious 
bodies, all of which are in telic relation to our conscious life. The 
lowest conscious life ' evolves ' in virtue of active conscious ' organ- 
ization ' into self-consciousness in man. 

Let us turn now to a more detailed statement and criticism. The vol- 
ume under review, although not formally divided into Parts, naturally 
falls into three principal divisions. Part I is an elaborate exposition 
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of the universal properties of matter in terms of hylozoism, the author's 
aim being to ' ' demonstrate " (!) that all matter has five fundamental 
properties of which one is consciousness (not ' conscious reason ' or 
' mind '). Part II is an exposition in the author's peculiar manner of 
the faculties of knowledge and of a "new doctrine of judgments." 
Part III is an exposition of the fallacies corresponding to these facul- 
ties. 

"All certitudes (= 'scientific' knowledge about 'bodies with their 
properties ') are described," says Major Powell, " in terms of number, 
space, motion, time, and judgment ; nothing else has been discovered 
and nothing else can be discovered with the faculties with which man 
is possessed." 

"In the material world we have no knowledge of something which 
is not a unity of itself or a unity of plurality ; for something which is 
not an extension of figure or an extension of figure and structure ; of 
something which has not motion or a combination of motions as 
force ; of something which has not duration as persistence, or duration 
with persistence and change." 

" In the mental world we have no knowledge of something which 
is not a judgment of consciousness and inference ; of a judgment which 
is not a judgment of a body with number, space, motion, and time. 
.... These are propositions to be explained and demonstrated ' ' 
(p. 7). In order to be on a fair way to explaining and demonstrat- 
ing them, the author "accepts" the "four great doctrines of modern 
science" — the atomic theory, and the modern doctrines of morphol- 
ogy, of the persistence of motion, and of evolution. 

Of the doctrines we ourselves have but a general knowledge ; we 
are, therefore, not competent to judge of the accuracy and exactness of 
Major Powell's knowledge. But, granted accuracy and exactness of 
knowledge on his part, it would, candidly, be hard to find in the his- 
tory of philosophy or of science a more detailed and difficult specimen 
of scientific ' explanation, ' than we find in the book under review. 
The expository processes begin in being wayward and eccentric, and 
end in being unintelligible. This we believe to be a result natural to 
a mind possessed of an infinite amount of "information." Over- 
burdened with detailed information, or confused by it, Major Powell 
fails to distinguish the relevant from the irrelevant, and elaborates the 
obvious. Instances innumerable might be given, if our space were 
not limited, and the book itself were worthy of the space demanded. 

But we are interested most of all in seeing how Major Powell "dem- 
onstrates' ' that while, as he finds on simple analysis of the four great 
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doctrines of modern science, every particle of matter has four proper- 
ties (number, space, motion, and time), every particle of matter has 
also consciousness, and hence the fifth property here called judgment. 
The argument runs something like this : The universe appears as a 
hierarchy of bodies — infinitely small and infinitely great — but alto- 
gether organized in a living relation. This may not be obvious in the 
case of inorganic bodies and their ultimate particles. But consider 
how elemental is the organization of the universe — consider especially 
the 'affinity' of particles and bodies for one another (pp. 78-95). 
' 'Affinity is often expressed as choice, and many chemists have held this 
doctrine" (p. 84). In the author's opinion, affinity is certainly a kind 
of choice, because in the light of the nature and conduct of plants and 
animals the property of affinity appears as universal and fundamental 
as unity, extension, etc. , and we are able to understand its real mean- 
ing only from cases of its higher manifestations. If, then, all particles 
and bodies, whether organic or inorganic, have this property of affinity, 
i. e. , of choice, they must have also consciousness, which in men be- 
comes judgment. Plainly Major Powell has forgotten that the funda- 
mental axiom of the logic of science is the law of sufficient reason. Is 
it not possible to construe affinity in terms of ' 'natural selection, ' ' 
even though the Duke of Argyll would say that nature does not select. 
Or is Major Powell's argument a case of the fallacy of undistributed 
middle ? 

We note in passing the distinction between properties and qualities 
(Chapter VIII) — a distinction which he believes "has never been set 
forth." It was indeed " vaguely seen" by Aristotle, but "was un- 
recognized by Plato. ' ' Locke in modern times drew the distinction 
" with a clearness never before exhibited," although he lumps prop- 
erties and qualities under the one name of qualities. In the author's 
opinion, this distinction is of supreme moment, because the failure to 
make it "is the fundamental error of modern metaphysic." The 
properties of a body "constitute its essential nature" — they are 'real ;' 
the qualities of a body " change with the point of view" — they are 
'ideal' (pp. 99-100). Number, e. g., is a property ; few or many 
is a quality. Space is a property ; great or small is a quality. The 
failure to make this distinction is equally the basis of idealism and of 
materialism — the idealist affirming "that qualities and properties are 
all one as ideal;" and the materialist affirming "that qualities and 
properties are all one as real or material." The chapter on qualities 
closes with a criticism (from the point of view of the above distinc- 
tion) of modern philosophy from Locke to Spencer. 
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We ourselves were always of the opinion that this distinction was 
well recognized by all philosophers who make the metaphysical dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality. But we are quite surprised 
to see that Major Powell has not made or put the distinction as he 
meant it. So thoroughly does he misunderstand idealism and mate- 
rialism, that we learn from him that ' ideal' with the idealist means 
the subjective, and ' real' with the materialist means the objective. 
Idealism and materialism on the ontological side, are theories of the 
nature of reality, and not theories as to how much of the known is to 
be regarded as ideal (subjective), and how much real (objective). 
This chapter is, again, a good example of what we meant by say- 
ing that the volume is wayward and eccentric. We have not 
space to quote at any length ; but in classification, definition of terms, 
and even in nomenclature, he openly violates modern philosophical 
usage. This could easily be forgiven, if Major Powell were in any de- 
gree advancing modern philosophy, whereas he is only violating good 
taste in philosophical criticism, and making good the vulgar charge 
that philosopy is but a war of words. 

Finally, the author's inquiry into the nature and number of 
the properties of matter is but introductory to the problem of how 
these properties are cognized. He therefore attempts (in Part II) 
to "demonstrate" how the cognition of these properties of matter 
"gives rise to five psychic faculties," which he calls "sensation, 
perception, apprehension, reflection, and ideation." Psychology is 
treated (in this volume) only as a system of intellections ; if the 
emotions were considered, a new faculty would appear, namely, the 
faculty of feeling. Intellections are founded upon the cognition of 
properties (objective realities); "the emotions are founded upon the 
cognition of good and evil" — i. e., upon what Major Powell calls 
qualities (p. 108). In Chapter XIX, Major Powell gives a review of 
his psychological doctrines and of his new theory of judgment. It 
will be, perhaps, well to quote our author, in order to give a character- 
istic instance of his expository processes, and to justify, at least super- 
ficially, our criticisms. 

" It has been set forth," he says, "that consciousness is self- con- 
sciousness. When the self is conscious of an effect on self it infers 
(!) a cause, and when it is conscious of being a cause it infers an 
effect. In the simplest judgment causation is involved — one of the 
terms being a cause, and the other an effect. When consciousness is 
of the effect, the inference is of the cause, and we have a judgment of 
intellection. When the consciousness is of the cause, the inference is 
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of the effect, and we have a judgment of emotion. When the cause 
and effect are both internal we have an emotion. I use the term con- 
sciousness solely as awareness of self, and not in its general significance 
as cognition. We cannot be conscious of an external object, but we 
are conscious of our judgment of external objects. In the case of 
the animate body, which has conscious particles acting on one another, 
it may be conscious of both cause and effect in the body, because 
particles of the body are external to one another, and the ganglia, with 
their connecting fibrous nerves, constitute the organism by which the 
consciousness of the particles is ultimately transmitted (!) to the 
cortex. ' ' Thus there is a consciousness of the cortex, a conscious- 
ness of the subordinate ganglia, and a consciousness of the par- 
ticles ; so that when the self acts on self there are both conscious- 
ness and inference. "The cause at onetime is considered as a 
kind, at another time as a form, at another a force, at another a cau- 
sation', and at another time as a concept, giving rise to five facul- 
ties of intellection, as follows : First, cognition of kind, which is the 
faculty of sensation ; second, cognition of form, which is ■ the faculty 
of perception ; third, cognition of force, which is the faculty of ap- 
prehension ; fourth, cognition of causation, which is the faculty of 
reflection ; and fifth, cognition of conception, which is the faculty of 
ideation" . . . " A judgment is a process of elements. First, there is 
a consciousness of a sense impression. Second, there is a desire to 
know its cause ; i. e. , what produced it ; what can the impression 
signify ? Third, there is a guess or choice of some external object as 
it cause, which revives the consciousness of the concept of the object 
chosen. Fourth, this second consciousness is compared with the first. 
Fifth, a judgment is made of likeness or unlikeness between the terms 
compared. The first cause, when it is a sense impression, is an act of 
something in the environment, but when it is a reproduction it is a 
self-activity. The second cause is always a self-activity. Adjudg- 
ments are judgments of cause and effect ; " and so on. 

All this undoubtedly does mean something to the author, and it 
might be more intelligible to others if read in connection with its full 
context. But what it can really mean to one who has read and stud- 
ied the history of psychology from Locke to Hamilton, and from the 
latter to Wundt, James, and Stout, passes our comprehension. 

Major Powell is, as one readily learns from a reading of the vol- 
ume under review, a man of wide and detailed information as regards 
the subject matter of the natural sciences. Whether it is true or not 
that his wide and detailed information tends to destroy his critical 
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ability, it is quite plain that he overrates the method of science, 
or misunderstands that of philosophy. We should advise him be- 
fore completing the volumes on epistemology, general psychology, 
and on the emotions (which he has promised us) to undertake a 
thorough critical study of the problems, method, and history of psy- 
chology and of pure philosophy ; to avoid breaking with the classifi- 
cation and nomenclature of these disciplines ; and finally, to cease the 
habit of coining new words, or bizarre formations of words, such as 
'mentations,' ' cognitional, ' 'causator,' 'psychologize.' (An ethical 
philosopher and a moralist may moralize, but a psychologist does not 
psychologize. ) 

We do not disparage Major Powell's learning ; and we do not doubt 
his great interest in the problems of science and philosophy. We do, 
however, doubt his philosophical and literary ability to produce a con- 
structive work on pure philosophy. And we cannot indeed recom- 
mend a philosophical writer who, in aiming to be highly ' original, ' 
as in the volume under review, is first of all eccentric, and next un- 
intelligible. 

J. D. Logan. 



